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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 



'T'HE formal opening of the gene- 
ral congress at Vienna;, was de- 
ferred until the 1 first of November, 
ill order that during the intervening 
period, " ideas might be fixed, and 
opinions conciliated," and, thus, the 
objects " oi their common mission" 
might be se far advanced to maturi- 
ty, that, at the period/ then fixed, the 
result of the great work might cor- 
respond " to the principles of public 
law, the stipulations 01 the treaty of 
peace, and the jest expectation* of 
contemporaries." 

We wish to contemplate this great 
assembly (iibout to form, from expe- 
rience of the past and observation of 
the present, a system to regulate the 
future,) tinder tl. at rtjrrtstntalive cha- 
racter, which, indeed, it has itself 
explicitly avowed, by speaking of 
the " duties" it has to perform, and 
*' the object of its mission." It is 
not a sanguinary triumvirate, met 
together in an island to quarter the 
world into larger, and then again in- 
to lexseT portions/ as their caprices 
might suggest, and to proscribe and 
decimate the men of that world, iron) 
motives of personal hatred and ven- 
geance. Although, in the language 
v*e have quoted, there is somewhat 
ot diplomatic ambiguity, we cantin- 
derstand "by the principles of pub- 
lic law," a solemn recognition of the 
rights of nations, neutral as well as 
belligerent ; " by the stipulations of 
tfye treaty of peace," an equitable 
equipoise of power in Europe, on sea 
as «ell as on land, ?o as not only to 
preveot occasions ot war, but, should 
it happen, to accelerate, by the me- 
diation of confederate power, the re- 
turn of ptMce; and, lastly, " by the 
jost expectations of contemporaries," 
we understand, that defeience even 
of sovereign authority to the para- 



mount supremacy of public opinion,, 
and that disposition manifested by 
tbe sovereigns of Europe, in concur- 
rence with the increased light of the 
times, to accomplish, at this most fa- 
vourable period, such a revision. and 
reform of the jus gentium, o* inter- 
national law; as may not-only tacit' 
lv, and by implication, condemn tbe 
infractions made on it, during the 
last twenty years, but may fix, open- 
I y and imperatively, the reciprocal 
relations of sovereign states, in war as 
well as peace, (for war baa* it* duties 
corresponding with its rights.) so as 
best to preserve tbe principal inter- 
ests of their respective policies; so 
as, providently, to turn mankind, 
more and more, into she wotfas and 
ways of peace, and if the accident' of 
war should occur, to binder the flame 
from communicating, to insulate it 
as much as possible, and not, as has 
been done, to add fuel from all parts 
to the fire, until it became* a gene- 
ral conflagration. 

The allied sovereigns have con- 
quered peace, but the right of con- 
quest has been defined a necessary, 
lawful, but unhappy power, which 
leaves the conqueror untkr a heavy 
obligation of repairiag the injuries 
done to humanity. Now, tbe fact is, 
that War carried on for twenty two 
years, has, in its effects, injured hu- 
manity, not merely by the prema- 
ture waste of human life, and priva- 
tions and sufferings of various sorts, 
inflicted on society by the predomi- 
nance of tbe military profession, but 
the social character of mankind, in 
the largest sense, has been material' 
ly perverted in its judgments as well 
as feelings, by long continued habits 
of hostility. Humanity has been in- 
jured not merely, nor mostly by bay- 
onets and batteries, but by noxious 
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precedents, and novel practices, which 
threaten to put always an interdict 
on the intercourse of society at large, 
whenever a quarrel happens between 
two powerful nations, and thus to 
place the welfare of the whole world 
at the mercy of a misunderstanding. 

The grand destination of the con- 
gress at Vienna, is to correct those 
abuses, and evil precedents, which 
has threatened to throw not a single 
country, but society itself into a civil 
war, and by an authoritative reform 
ofihelaw of nations, (so perverted 
in practice) to replace the republic 
op Europe on the centre of its rights, 
in safety and security, from the per» 
sonal ambition and rivalry of its ca- 
binets and its kings. 

There is a prond pleasure (proud 
to man, even the most insignificant 
of this the most rejected portion of 
the globe,) in observing, that the re- 
public of Europe is paramount to its 
monarchs, and that those principles 
which ought to constitute the first ele- 
ments of government in each parti- 
cular nation, those very principles 
are perfected and consummated in 
this highest representative assembly, 
where delegated sovereigns acknow- 
ledge the obligation of "duties im- 
posed upon them," " the objects of 
their common mission," and their de- 
ference to the just expectations of 
social Europe. 

It is indeed a pleasing reflection, 
that in spite of the principles and 
practices of war, so many of the 
states of Europe have progressively 
advanced to such an equality of po- 
litical consideration, as to be able by 
their junction to form an effectual 
check and counteraction against that 
ambitious rivalry of belligerent 
powers, whose constant aim it is, to 
force society at large into their selfish 
contentions. Thus, in place of that 
bettering primcipk which is always 
tending to improve the condition of 
mankind by giving full play to all 
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his faculties and talents, they would 
substitute that organization which 
changes man into a military imple- 
ment, and compresses within its iron 
circle, all his varieties of active pow- 
er, aud all his capacities of happiness 
about to be developed in the multi- 
plied relations of civil life. 

The congress is, or ought to be, 
the conservator of the common-weal 
of mankind. It ought to be the cen- 
tre of the universal civism. It ought 
not to speak and act so much for 
countries, as for the kind. It ought 
to be the sovereign man, and Eu- 
rope, in its moral and political perso- 
nality, so speaking and so acting. 
Napoleon past, and Napoleons to 
come, would be no more to the world 
than the islet of Elba is to its super- 
ficies. 

The declaration at Frankfort has 
bound down the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, by ail the ties of honour and 
honesty, to a consistency of charac- 
ter, and to an unity of conduct. 
Even, as conquerors, they are bound 
to repair the injuries done to huma- 
nity; humanity, not circumscribed by 
Montesquieu, to a mere sympathy 
with the sufferings of mankind, but 
taken, in its widest sense, as a term 
declarative of their general interests, 
present and to come. Thus, these 
interests appear mom materially in- 
volved in the rights of neutrality, be- 
cause in the midst of war, still the 
greatest part of the world is disposed 
to cultivate, and has its interest in 
cultivating the blessings of peace, 
and, therefore, it appears unreason* 
able and unjust, that the natural and 
customary circulation of commodities 
should be obstructed at the option of 
any belligerent ; as, for instance, by 
an order of indefinite blockade, 
which, in effect, is tantamount to a 
declaration of war against neutrals 
and leads to a system (if so it can be 
called,) of universal hostility. This 
then appears one injury to huraani- 
cc c 
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ty, which the representatives of the 
European republic are bound to re- 
pair. 

It Seems an injustice similar in 
kind, though oot in degree, to that 
assuniption of Papal power which 
granting one half of a great comi- 
nent to this sovereign, and the other 
half to that Other, blockaded the best 
part' of the earth from the rest of its 
inhabitants, and said to the human 
race, you must take out a permit 
from this or that crowned exciseman, 
before you shall have any inter- 
course wltfnhe richest portion of the 
globe. 

The principles of the navigation of 
neutrals, require the interposition of 
the European republic, to restore the 
natural liberty of nations, the com- 
monage of the ocean; to distinguish 
maritime rights from atitl-social pow. 
ers, if such distinction can be made; 
t6 confine "future belligerents within 
their respective Cock-pits, by the \e- 
gitimate boundaries- of ' public law; 
to ; define the nature ami objects of 
blockade ; to prevent the extension 
of contraband to customary .trade, 
and to distinguish between' common 
goods' which have no relation to the 
purposes'bf war, and those which are 
peculiarly subservient to it; to ex- 
plain the right of search, and jntfge 
concerning its extension to persons 
as weH as goods; to detecmrae 
whether allegiance be, in all cases, 
untransferable, and whether it goes 
to chain a man down from the cradle 
tn the grave, to the government of 
the country wherebe happens to be 
born, arid leaves him no right of re- 
ciprocal renunciation, although it 
should reject and disown him, and 
utterly «le»y fatm the privileges of 
l«* tVltotv citizens, and' all the eon- 
ditionrtff the social compact; to en- 
forcsupon thfe luture praCtiee of Eu- 
rope', the justice, fne wisdom, the re- 
Irgion of proclaiming war before en- 
tering upon it, not, for instance, to 



attack frigates on convoy, wholly un- 
apprized and unprepared for battle, 
or to bombard cities on a supposition 
that something is meditated against 
the interests of a nation, and thus to 
make the end justify the means 
(whatever they may be,) of accom- 
plishing it ; to distinguish legitimate 
reprisals, from the revenge of retalia- 
tion ; to determine whether the pub- 
lic law of civilized Europe can justi- 
fy the conflagration of open Cities, 
and the prostration of public edifices, 
in which the archives of the state, 
or (he records of arts and sciences 
may be reposited ; these, with many 
others, are points of last appeal to 
that sovereign tribunal of Europe, 
which has contracted the solemn ob- 
ligation of repairing the injuries done 
to humanity. 

It is not the denial of quarter, nor 
the practice of assassination, nor the 
use of poisoned weapons, which sire 
tn be denounced by the European 
Family compact, but those inhiimani' 
ties which poison the social sympa- 
thies ot mankind, and obstruct their 
natural, their moral, their political, 
and their commercial relations. 
This is the great and good prospeo 
tive of the Continental Federation, 
the seminal principle of which, had 
its first existence tn the Frankfort 
manifesto, was afterwards developed 
in the treaty of Paris, and waits the 
result of the great work at Vienna, 
to have its maturity and consumma- 
tion. The congress n not to be sup- 
posed actuated by the spirit of mon- 
archy, which is always turned to an 
increase of dominion, but by a spirit 
of republicanism, which makes coun- 
tries satisfied With what they already 
possess. 

The apportionment of territory, 
snch as of Belgium to Holland, of 
Saxony to Prussia, of Poland to Rus- 
sia, ol Italy (in great part,) to Aus- 
tria, x>f Norway to Sweden, is merely 
pursuing the old system of aggran- 
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dizemetit and spoliation, but certain- 
ly not acting iti the spirit of conque- 
rors, who want * to repair the inju- 
ries of humanity," or to perpetuate 
peace. And if France has suffered 
her frontiers 10 be reduced to their 
state in J792, the repeated declara- 
tions of the allied powers must oblige 
them, in consistency, to agree to the 
re-establishment of their frontiers as 
in that same year, for the grand bas- 
is of negotiation. It is not a partial 
reversion lb the state of things in 
1792, which will secure the tran- 
quillity of the world, so as to allow a 
general reduction of military estab- 
lishments, that roost important, and 
most effectual means of relief to the 
governments of Europe. All these 
cessions and alienations are, in reali- 
ty, nothing but a new revolution, and 
partake of the precariousneas inci- 
dent to sudden and violent changes, 
contradicting or counteracting the 
popular habits and feelings far the 
accomplishment of party purposes, 
arid cabinet conceits. Cessions and 
cqqine.nsauaris, and the new territo- 
rial distribution of Ejuroue, form but 
the secondary object ol tb,e conti- 
nental congress j tjjeir primary desti- 
nation consists in framing such an. 
European code of constitution, as by 
wise prospective regulations, might 
prevent in future, the so frequent re- 
currence to the ultimate, appeal of 
anus; thus relieving the different 
states, in a great, degree, from the 
burthen of excessive military estab* 
lisiiraents, evciidjringpeaee, (always 
made a preparation for hostility,) 
and turning the energies of mankind 
ititoa productive employment, from 
the carnivorism of war. 

It appears plain, that tb,e chief part 
or the sovereigns of Europe are com- 
pletely wearied with war, and per- 
fectly convinced by the late events, 
how uncertain and precarious may 
prove its issue, but the great misfor- 
tune appears to be, that the ioipuUe 



given, for so long a time, by these 
sovereigns to the minds of" their peo- 
ple, has generated so strong a dis- 
position to this adventurous mode of 
living,, as not easily, at command,, to 
change its cast of character. It is 
one of the many paradoxes, which in 
defiance of speculation, is always in 
actual accomplishment, that a com- 
mercial community like that of 
Great Britain, appears, on all occa- 
sions, to forerun, even their rulers, in 
their desire for war abroad, and in 
their little scrapie about the modes 
of carrying it on. Thus the despo- 
tism of a military prejudice never 
fails to triumph oyer the powers of 
rea«orung, over the sense of justice, 
over the principles of liberty, and 
disciplines the mind much more than 
the body to a servile resignation of 
iu will, its faculties, and even its 
religion,* to a system, of force and 
to wba(, is called ( \ I'esprit de corps" 
that is, literally, the spirit of a 
boify, the mind of a machine, 

In France the Ipve qf glory nation- 
alizes the whole community, and is 
perhaps, if not patriotism, the best 
substitute for (t which modern limes 
can afford. In, England the spirit of 
monopoly easily migrates into the 
spirit of conquest; the commercial 
and military disposition perfectly as- 
similate, or, in effect, become one 
and the same thing. This strange 



* '* On Wednesday, 26th Oct. we went 
to chapel to see the new colours of a regi- 
ment blessed, and also Marshal Jourdan, 
who swore fidelity to Louis XVIII. The 
soldiers entered the church of -fiotre liacie, 
the band playing. The priests arose; 
mass begaq; the flag was unfurled. The 
drums beat very loud ; the guns were fir- 
ed ;' the priest took the flag and laid it on 
the altar, recited a prayer, sprinkled in- 
cense est the flag, gave it to the Marshal, 
kissed hint and Uie whole ceremony im- 
posingly grand." Huw great has. become 
the difference between Christ and Christi- 
anity » 
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yet true combination of martial and 
mercantile character is illustrated, 
not only in continental intercourse 
but in her nearer connexions, as far 
ofl'as India; and as near hand as 
Ireland. 

Thos H happens that when the 
practical questions that were in dis- 
pute, were actually done away by 
the termination of the war in Eu- 
rope, the maritime rights of Great 
Britainon tbewater» of Canada are 
to be supported by military powers 
displayed against America, and the 
objects of hostility are shifted to new 
questions abdot boundaries and gra- 
tification of resentment, by what is 
called just retaliation, that is a re- 
prisal m fand and degree, distinct 
fronvand beyond measure, exceed* 
ing the original offence. The ac- 
knowledged principles of war once 
abandoned, the legitimate hostility 
of governments is also-abandoned- to 
the caprice, the resentments, the re- 
venges of partisan commanders, oaK 
culated -according to the geometrical 
ratio pfsaarage retaliation: 'All this 
in Britain, becomes justified by the 
'* ultima.- ratio" oftte people, tb&ma-i 
ritia»e claims of sovereignty on the 
ocean, with the secret fear that. this 
sovereignty may become precari- 
ous, should her seamen, like other 
commodities, in search of the best 
market, transfer, during the period 
of peace* their, services and their al- 
legiance to America. 

This appears the true origin of the 
war. it springs from that jealousy 
of any maritime rivalry, which, hav- 
ing nothing bow to apprehend on 
this side the Atlantic, is anxious to 
check ttie growth of this great guar- 
antee of free trade on the other* 
7%«* Canute be aright, which wrongs 
all around' usi; but the power which 
obstructs, what Nature herself has or- 
dained as the common medium of 
commercial intercourse among the 
nations of the earth, appears to us 



not less inconsistent with the progres- 
sive advancement of mankind, than 
the universal supremacy of the Pope 
in religion, or of Aristotle in philo- 
sophy. 

Religion, a monopoly ! Philoso- 
phy, a monopoly ! Trade, a mono- 
poly ! Good God ! in what various 
ways does this intermeddling crea- 
ture, Man, interpose to restrain thy 
foil benevolence; to regulate, by his 
little weights and measures, the ex- 
tent of thy bounties ; to shackle the 
incoercible mind, and to sell out the 
inexhaustible ocean! Thou, who 
cast around this globe, that 
ocean, which by its general and ge- 
nial embrace, might administer to 
the wants of the vkole earth, might 
approximate its remotest parts, and 
facilitate and quicken intercourse a- 
mong all its inhabitants, emancipate 
thy elements from petty jurisdic- 
tions, and chastise that insolent ab- 
rogation, which would appropriate 
the benefits of nature, and exercise 
a right of property over that open 
sea, which thon hadst granted, as 
the greit pacific domain of man- 
kind! 

But why this constant indirect in- 
vective against the system of policy 
adopted by Great Britain? Why ? 
Because she has never taken the pro- 
per means of binding up all our 
principles, our passions, and even 
our prejudices, into the fa»cesofher 
power, and made ns the associates 
of her triumphs, not mere lictors to 
precede and announce her glory. 
Why ? Because, with haughty re- 
pulsion and supercilious ilhberality 
and ignorance, she throws us off from 
the lore of her glory, into the love 
of general justice, and eternal truth. 
(" There is a sentiment far more 
pure," says Madame de Stael, " than 
the love of glory, which is the love 
of truth; it is this love that renders 
literary men, like the warlike preach- 
ers of a noble cause, and to them 
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should henceforth be assigned the 
charge of keeping the sacred fire]; 
for feeble women are no longer, as 
formerly sufficient fur its defence.") 
Why ? Because Britain forces us 
to pursue the principles of civil and 
religious freedom, to pursue her own 
genuine constitution into France, 
into Poland, into Norway, into A- 
merica, and even to find its principles 
and its practice -so far from home. 
Why this invective against the Brit- 
ish public ? Because that public has 
never manifested respect for our 
rights, nor sympathy with our suf- 
ferings. Gild knows how ardently 
we ouce desired to have, with that 
proud and seiiiib public, a common 
country ; that is (as we- feelingly 
understand it) a centre of common 
citizenship ; how we have wished, as 
Irishmen may terra it, to incorporate 
with her, in our very souls, 'but tak- 
ing from os out country, she has de- 
nied us her own. She has made us, 
at least, more the citizens of the 
world ; we are Norwegians, we are 
Poles, we are Italians, we are 
Frenchmen, (though never of a 
French party) but, as yet, we are 
not Britons: KoscioBsko is our coun- 
tryman : Carnot is our fetfowcitizen, 
more, moxh more, than a Castle- 
reagh or a Wellington. 

We remember, early in life, to 
have stood by the bedside of a vene- 
rable guide, philosopher, and friend, 
just then on the borders of the grave, 
but clear in his intellect and in per- 
fect wholeness of the heart. The 
proclamation of General Burgoyne 
had just been read aloud, in which 
he bad declared to the Americans, 
that in invading Canada, he would 
not be satisfied with burning and 
destroying all before him, but that 
he would give stretch to the savage /n- 
d'flits, and make the tomahawk and 
scaling knife second the instruments 
°f British vengeance. Deeply im- 
pressed upon obi mental and moral 



memory is the attitude of the dying 
man, after having listened quietly 
to the recital of the sanguinary docu- 
ment. We see him, at this instant, 
suddenly, and, with a new vital ener- 
gy, erecting bis emaciated arm, and 
exclaiming, " God grant I may live 
just long enough to see the defeat 
and disgrace of that inhuman boast- 
er." And he did live. 

This man worshipped tbe British 
constitution, but he thought that 
the British government were then 
waging war against its principle, and 
that America arrayed her sons iu its 
protection and defence. He would 
have said of the British constitution 
(as the Americans ought to say of 
their union) that it is or ought to 
be, in tact and effect, the private 
property of every freeman, but that 
the instant it becomes itself a pro- 
perty, a monopoly, it ceases to be 
the British consmation ; the form 
may remain, bot the spirit migrates 
into other lands. " The gforiourcon- 
stitutioo," is boasted and toasted as 
much as tbe " glorious memory," 
for its defects, as often as for its 
good qualities; it is made the close 
symbol and watchword of a pre-em- 
inent party v rather than tbe national 
standard, and ensign of glory, un- 
furled before the whole people. The 
glorious constitution and the glorious 
memory are ^identified in the minds 
and in the caps of those, who still 
profit by the misgovemment of the 
person in the one case, and by the 
abuses of principle in the other. 

It ii our firm conviction that Bri- 
tain has exported much of her glori. 
ous constitution to her enemies, while 
she has withheld this bread of life 
from her nearest relations and friends. 
She has done more for France and 
for Austria, and for Russia, than for 
Ireland. While Alexander is be- 
come the Alfred of Europe, in the 
speech of the Prince Regent we look 
in vain fbr a single word that points 
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to an emancipation of five millions 
of bis people. It is not the exalta- 
tion of Hanover into a kingdom that 
will compensate for the neglect and 
degradation of this fair and fertile 
island; and Car better than implicat- 
ing and involving, mpie extensively, 
the interests of Bri'.o with the 
chanceful politics of the continent, 
far better would it be to call forth 
the waste of Irish mind into vigorous 
action, to preserve an even balance 
of political power within the em- 
pire, and not to let a Hanoverian 
cap, however newly furbished up, 
surmount the ancient Irish crown. 

, It is not. the parcelling put of Ger- 
many into unconnected kingdoms, 
and moulding and fashioning Jlie pas- 
sive andiqert mass of, the people, as 
potters do their clay, into, this form 
or that, under this or that other de- 
signation, which can etfsufe repose 
to the world. O that princes would 
recollect that their crqwns are made 
of clay, unless the hearts of the, peo- 
ple are with their governors, and 
that the real greatness of sovereigns 
does not consist in a numerous, but 
in a well-effected population! The 
extinction of Saxony; the yranfer- 
ence of .Norway ; the transmutation 
«i the Netherlands and of Hanover 
into kingdoms, to be rounded or 
*%ua,red by other cessions, and aliena- 
tions, and to be supported by a Brit- 
ish army o f 40,000 me;» ; (a war, es- 
tablishment in a period oi nominal 
peace) the cutting up of the German 
empire, into a number of sections, 
'.■ailed kingships, instead of a grand 
confederation branching from one 
stem of legislature, independent in 
their internal governments although 
with a bond of union for the protec- 
tion ot the whole; all these muta- 
tions and transmutations, without 
any respect to the habits, or atieo 
tu,os, or attachment* .of the people, 
bjit,roetiog out, and mapping oif 
their millions, according to the per- 



sonal fancies of individuals, who ne- 
ver think of those best and dearest 
interests, those energetic passions, 
those sweet prejudices which bind 
the human heart to Native Land, 
all those chances and changes bear 
the character rather of conquest ra- 
ther than restoration, and of revolu- 
tion rather than of reform. Tiie 
hand of government is seen in all, of 
strong, of military government. 
The hearts of the people are closed, 
while their eyes contemplate the 
passing pageantry and shifting dra- 
ma of the day. 

The philosopher, who,.as he inter- 
prets nature, so he interprets man, (a 
leaf of the great book, written indeed 
in more difficult characters,) never 
judging the human creature *as any 
monstrous exception to the unity of 
the universe, is satisfied, that, not- 
withstanding alt its apparent eccen- 
tricities, the human kind approxi- 
mates, with a greater or less celerity 
to the discovery of truth, truth, in 
politics, in commerce, in private life, 
in literature, in morals, and in reli- 
gion, one and tb,e same. While, over 
the face of the great time- piece, the 
hour band, and minute band, and 
second hand, seem, 'to' the ignorant 
spectator, as if they moved spontane- 
ously ; the philosopher watches the 
libration oi the vast pendulum of 
public opinion, which regulates and 
determines the whole machinery. 
With a prescience derived from ob- 
servation and experience, he sees in 
the vast complication of minuteness- 
es which enter into human affairs, 
a general tendency to melioration. 
He sees a periodical result of im- 
provement in the science of govern- 
ment, chiefly by avoiding the ex- 
treme of governing too much, and 
too far. He foretels, that the expe- 
rience of the late revolutionary times, 
will teach, at length, those slow 
scholars, kings and cabinets, how 
much the prosperity of the animated 
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mass most be left to the unshackled 
activity and energy of every indivi- 
dual particle. Experience will teach 
them, how fatally absurd it is, for hu- 
man legislatures to construe into ab- 
solute rights, their accidental pow- 
ers over the elements of nature, cre- 
ated for the use of all ; or (still more 
fatal absurdity,) to convert into sub- 
jects of political penalty, and instru- 
ments of civil exclusion, those pri- 
mary elements of human nature, the 
duties of conscience to Nature's 
God* 

The Norwegian Diet, in its sitting 
of the 20th October, decreed the uni- 
on of Norway and Sweden under one 
king, as an internal state, with the 
preservation of its constitution, sub- 
ject to such necessary alterations as 
the welfare of the country may re' 
quire, having, at the same time, re- 
gard to the union with Sweden. 
And the representatives in the Diet 
(acknowledging themselves not un- 
mindful of the political and commer- 
cial advantages which this union 
may procure,) conclude their address, 
by trusting, " that an honourable 
union with a neighbouring country, 
will contribute to the welfare of Old 
Norway, which was ever free and in' 
dependent," This decree was made 
by a majority of seventy-four voices 
to five, but this majority, in our ap- 

• On the Ute repeal of the Trinity Doc- 
trine Bill. 

King, Lords, and Commons do decree, 
That, henceforth, every man is free, 
To think or say, as it may be, 
That one is ««•, and three are tint. 

Morning Chronicle. 
Thus, reasons of state are said to call for 
the divorce of Louisa and Napoleon, and 
the policy of princes, in this instance, be- 
comes a tyrant over the Law of Nature. 
We should say that such a separation is in 
contradiction to a paramount law, and no 
l>ower on earth can accomplish it, if both 
'he parties refuse, and vest their appeal to 
ttod, from a tyrant Kipg and Father, 



prehension, more plainly proves the 
acquiescence of necessity, the resig- 
nation to their sad destiny, rather 
than any spontaneous sentiment of 
their souls. Why, a man lays his 
head upon the block, to all appear* 
ance, spontaneously, but there is that 
within, which passeth show. W« 
trust, however, that there will be an 
honourable and faithful union ac- 
complished, leaving the constitution 
in ail its integrity, such honourable 
union as will include honesty, such fi- 
delity as will keep its pledges in the 
spirit, not less than in the letter. 
But where rests the guarantee ? In 
Stockholm. 

Yet what the Prince Regent of 
Sweden promises, we are hopeful, he 
means to perform. He does trot, 
(because we think him a gentleman,) 
he does not mean to keep the worrl of 
promise to the ear, and break it in 
the hope of the simple and sincere 
Norwegians. As the Regent of 
France said, he made it a rule to for- 
get every injury offered to him, when 
Duke of Orleans, so theCrown-Prince 
of Sioeden will not fail to remember 
the sacred pledge of honour which is 
binding Upon him, when he becomes 
a king, anii not to play fast and loose 
with the royal word, in a base and 
rotten policy, miscalled " reason of 
state." 

OW Norway will preserve it* 
constitution ;it» resistance will ope- 
rate as a reform ; its ancient rights 
will be respected, and, thus only cor- 
respondent duties will t>e rendered 
in return ; allegiance, the allegiance 
of the heart, will reciprocate With 
impartial and paternal protection to 
all orders of the people, and ail des- 
criptions of religious faith. The 
worship of God will not stand in the 
way of men, iff their progress through 
lite, : but serve to chear them in the 
wearisome journey. Honours and 
rewards, ofiices and dignities, will 
not, in new Norway, more than ta 
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the old, be largessed away on any 
sneaking Swedes, winding like ser- 
pents to the top of the Jree of life, 
bat will be bestowed in preference 
upon the natives of Norway, return- 
ing, as the dew upon the soil, to re- 
fresh and fertilize it. Thus, thus on- 
ly, can the frontier mountains be» 
tween Sweden* and Norway be re- 
moved,, |.nd the highest and most im- 
practicable mountain of all, the hos- 
tility ot national mind, and thus, 
these long separated countries, geo- 
graphically united, will become also 
politically and morally assimilated, 
into the Scandinavian Empire. 

We cannot help repeating, in this 
place, our strong and impressive be- 
lief, that, in general, the republican- 
ism of human nature is preserving 
its balance of power against the con- 
quests of kings ; that the spirit of the 
world has been, as it were, enlarged 
in consequence of the captivity of 
Napoleon ; that martial manners and 
discipline which, through his agency, 
confined all the human powers and 
faculties into a sublime, but sterile 
uniformity, is giving place to the 
beautiful variety of nature in civil 
life; and that French Glory (although 
in the mind of Carnot,* it appears 

* Carnot says, " that the most useful 
principle in morals, is to learn to be c:n- 
taui with one's hit, and that nature baa es- 
tablished a compensation between men, the 
inequality of condition between them, be- 
ing always more apparent than real." To 
this, as to several other positions in his 
noble appeal to the French nation, we ob- 
ject, as an niisturatic sophism, to keep all 
the good things of the earth to themselves, 
to extinguish every sparkle ,of hope, and 
deaden that emulation, "which hath a 
thousand sons that one by one pursue." 
Wt would »ay, never fc ctmttnt in your si- 
tuation, always aim el lie highest, or, at 
lqast, aspire to something greater and 
better. In pursuing, you possess. In the 
aspiration you enjoy. If Carnot tells the 
troth, he reveals a secret most disagree- 
able, and unfavourable to the progress 
of mankind. Forward! Forward! 



identified with patriotism,) is going 
out of fashion, with sovereigns as well 
as subjects, who may, boih, be lesson- 
ed by the exile of Elba in the preca- 
riousness of territorial acquisition, 
and the fugitive nature of military 
fame. The nations of Europe are 
rising rapidly to the same level in 
tbe arts of life, and in the principles 
that ought to regulate tbeir reciprocal 
intercourse, and as nations ascend to 
this same head-level of political, and 
moral equality, the individuals must 
also ascend in positive and relative 
value. Governments will be under 
perhaps a happy necessity of falling 
back upon their best resources ; the 
reason of state will find it a needless 
task, as well as most unprofitable 
employment, to intermeddle with tbe 
personal rights of religion ; and the 
growth and continued cultivation of 
commercial relations, will establish a 
parity between all tbe sections of the 
European republic. 

The fact was, that the rivalry of 
two great nations has obstructed the 
happiness of the world,, not merely, 
by making neutral nations, who 
wish to mind their own business, bel- 
ligerent, forcing them, like con- 
scripts, to take part in the quarrel ; 
but this rivalry has helped to estab- 
lish prejudices the most fatal to the 
commonweal of mankind ; nor is the 
love of glory and pursuit of territori- 
al acquisition, in out nation more 
destructive to that general welfare, 
than the prejudice of mercantile mo- 
nopolism, supported by naval supre- 
macy, in another. The true prin- 
ciples of political ceconoroy have 
been investigated and ascertained in 
philosophy, but in practice are 
scouted and sneered at, and Adam 
Smith has in vain illustrated the doc- 
trines of Quesnay, to a people who 
will not be undeceived in tbeir pre- 
dilection of an exclusive commerce, 
and a close ocean. 

Tbe maxim of tbe prosperity of 
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neighbouring countries being the 
best means of increasing their own, 
has been swallowed rather as a para- 
dox, a bitter pill, by the mercantile 
interest, and every other interest in 
Great-Britain; but it has not wrought 
much amendment in the system, in, 
what may be called, the morality of 
commerce or of politics in general. 
Indeed that jealousy and spirit of ex- 
clusion which too much characterize 
a trading people, (still so backward in 
the philosophy of trade,) accompa- 
nied as it is with the full-blown 
pride and self-importance which a 
preference to their shop has generat- 
ed, this spirit spreads by a sort of 
sympathy or contagion through the 
■whole of their public relations to o- 
ther countries, and taints their inter- 
course even with their nearest, and, 
what ought to be, their dearest con- 
nexions. They higgle about rights. 
They dole out the divinity of justice. 
They say to one country on the op. 
poshe side of the globe, just what 
the sole grocer, or apothecary, of 
the village, says to a new-comer in 
any uf these professions* — There is 
no room. They say to another 
country, vou shall not enjoy the hon- 
ours or privileges ol this earth, unless 
you take our corporation path to 
heaven 

Under such circumstances, we de- 
clare that we rejoice in the approach 
of that parity of the European Pub- 
lic, in commercial and political con- 
sideration, which will not only des- 
troy the rivalry ot any two nations. 



* Thus too the Scotch Newspapers of 
Belfast, say to the Ulster Recorder, ed- 
ited by an Irishman* " There it no room 
for you in ikii finer." The answer might be, 
" inveniam viam aut faciatn." We neither 
have, nor mean to have, any literary con- 
nexion with this or any pAer news-paper, 
but we doubt not, that Honour, honesty, 
liberality, punctuality, and perseverance 
will always find a piste* in the town ol 
Belfast, or they wiB/orw one. 

SltrAST MAC. NO. LXXVI. 



eager to accomplish an empire over 
the rest, on the land or the ocean, 
but which, by abating the pride and 
presumption of oligarchic monopo- 
lists, public or private, will suffer ev- 
ery country to rise to its full value, 
and the faculties of every individual 
to attain their utmost develnpement. 
We have ascertained, says his majes- 
ty of France, that prohibitions of ex- 
porting gold and silver are of no a- 
vail in preventing it, but fetter com- 
merce, and far from increasing the 
quantity of gold and silver, tend, on 
the contrary, to diminish and make 
them disappear." So it is with the 
precious metals—and so it is with 
the more precious metal of mind. 
The Pyrenees was no hairier against 
the exit of the treasures of Spain, 
and where gold-came out, liberty yvili 
enter. This is the common-measure 
of value, which belong* to all man- 
kind, and upon the free circulation of 
which, depends the life and health of 
the world. Prohibitions, penal acts, 
intolerance, civil and religious, will 
not lessen the demand, or prevent its 
d illusion. Press upon a globule of 
quicksilver, it will evade the grasp, 
or be divided into a number of glo- 
bules. Press upon liberty in this 
country, it will rise again across the 
Atlantic. 

It certainly becomes Britain to 
consider her situation well. It is 
critical. The state of Europe is rap- 
idly changing into a competition 
with her, in commerce, and even iit 
constitution; not only in the know- 
ledge, but the practice of a sounder 
political cetouumy. Her revenues 
continue great, but her expenditure 
still preserves its greater proportion. 
According to an able financier, the 
balance between her annual re- 
ceipts, and her national debit, leaves 
but a balance of 65,000 for her 
Pf»ce establishment,* if that can be 



* In Ireland the reveuue in the whole 
odd 
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called n peace establishment, which 
is engaged to support 75,000 men on 
the continent, by treaty with the al- 
lied powers, and is at present carry- 
ing on a most expensive war, at four 
thousand miles distance from home. 
The charges on the civil list, will 
augment rather than diminish, for 
in our free and accountable govern- 
ment, it is wonderful how much, at 
all times, has depended on the per- 
sonal character and habits of the so- 
vereign. The chaff of paper 
money will not yield its natural 
nutriment to (be public body, and 
yet the bank restriction act which 
expires in March must be continued, 
in order to facilitate the payment of 
taxes, and the interest of the nation- 
al debt. The property tax also ex- 
pires on the fifth of April, yet, will 
probably be continued, as one of the 
war-taxes in our peace establishment, 
while new taxes most be attempted, 
and new financial experiments made, 
at a time, when the accumulated 
burthens ore forcing persons and 
property, in multitude and in mass, 
not merely to squander, but to settle 
on the continent. In short, hi the 
country supposed to be the richest 
of the earth, nothing is so much re- 
iterated, eveu in the speech from 
the throne, as the want of money, 
the necessity for more ihoney as the 
means of continuing existence, and 
supporting the pressing wants of 
the state. Midas was the great re- 
presentative of the banking interest. 
Every thing he touched, even the 
commonest paper, was transmuted 
into the semblance of gold \et. he 
starved in the midst of the plenty 
that mocked him. He could not eat 
paper. In like manner the British 
have plenty of golden paper, but 

amounted to /. 4,787,000, English money, a- 
gainst this there wasacharge of /.5,28S,O00. 
There was, therefore, a deficiency of 

;.;o2,ooo. 



they want corn. The Continent 
supplies them with daily bread. 

The war with America has little 
prospect of termination, without the 
intervention of mediating power, 
and we are still hopeful, that the 
principal potentates in the European 
congress, will interfere in putting a 
stop to this hostility, that so lament- 
ably interrupts the pacification of 
the world. The questions of impress- 
ment, of indefinite blockade, of the 
distinction to be drawn between na- 
tivity and naturalization, with other 
neutral rights, are all merged into 
new and unexpected claims of a bel- 
ligerent ; and the exclusive military 
possession of the lakes, or inland 
seas of America, with the forward 
extension of both the British and In- 
dian boundaries, by the cession of 
American territory, or the full pos- 
session of territory already captured, 
are, new, the new grounds of war, 
asserted bv Britain, and rejected, 
unanimously and decidedly, by the 
American ministers at Ghent, on the 
eighth ol August last. 

There is no power, even in the 
piesident, to alienate the public pro- 
perty or domain, maritime or terri- 
torial, of the United States, not 
even, in the Congress itself, to make 
such alienation, or to dismember the 
integrity of ihe union, without being 
invested with that power, by an ex- 
press law, or fnll commission from 
the nation at large. The necessity 
must be great indeed, which will ev- 
er dispose the public, or the individ- 
ual, (and the public is to be consid- 
ered as an individual,) to part with 
any of its members. Was this de- 
maud of the lakes made by the Brit- 
ish commissioners, at the very time, 
when the shouts of victory resound- 
ed upon the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, and Lake Erie ? 

Mr. Secretary Peele has, in parlia- 
ment, assumed the credit of having 
perfectly quieted an undisturbed 
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country. His ''quos ego," the mere 
report of his bills, has accomplished 
the business ; and he resumes his 
seat in *the senate- house, with the 
same air of triumph, which Ostorius 
or Vidius, or Paulinus, used to take 
in the senate-house of Rome, after 
their periodical conquests of Britain. 
If Marshal Wellington gained a tri- 
umph, on his conquest of the Penin- 
sula, how greatly should Mr. Peele 
be gratulated for his victories over 
the future insurgency of this Island. 
But we certainly think, that near to 
the Nelson pillar, or perhaps to the 
obelisk of the Boyne, a neat little 
Peele pillar of brass should be erect- 
ed by an orange subscription, ('* co* 
luniua senea,") . on which might be 
insciibcd, " Ob Hiberniam pacatam 
Peelio procuratore," or (as it was 
termed in the decline of the Empire,) 
" corrector e, 1814," yet, perhaps, it 
might be better, that the royal aca- 
demy should first offer a premium to 
any one who could give the name of 
Peele, a Roman rotundity, and a 
classic termination. 

But a lady, who is called abroad 
the Delphic oracle, (perhaps the 
more appositely, as this female re- 
publican is novf said to speak through 
the inspiration of Priests,) Madam 
de Staei lias said that " La Nature 
humaine est serieuse," and if so, cer- 
tainly, suffering human nature is a 
subject still more serious. We must, 
thetelore, express our sorrow, that 
Mr Petit is allowed to proceed to 
new editions of his bill, without u 
syllable being said from any quarter, 
on the state of Ireland in general, 
past, present, or prospective. All 
dumb. The Prince Regent, the 
English public, the English press, the 
House of Commons, the House of 
Loids, all dumb, if we except an 
ominous response of the minister to 
I<nrd ljonougbinore, that the relief 
of the Pope Iwn captivity, was but 
one objection less u, Catholic eman- 



cipation, as he had a corn* de reserve 
of «• reasons of state" (a phrase 
which has taken place of "existing 
circumstances,") to bring; forward a- 
gainst the prayer of the Catholic pe- 
tition. To an English public, or 
perhaps to an English premier, Ire- 
land appears, since the union,* to be 
thought of as little, in the great occu- 
pations of the empire, as the shil- 
lings and pence in the amount of the 
national debt, a most petty incum- 
brance l Alas ! is it only by rebel- 
lion, that this island is ever to ac- 
quire consequence and consideration 
in the British mind } Fatal impor- 
tance, aud ever to bs deplored ! 



Whoevkh has attentively consid- 
ered the progress of affairs during" 
the last fifty years, must have per- 
ceived the occurrence of circum- 
stances, which are sufficient to ac- 
count for the present decay, and al- 
most total failure of public spirit. 
In the early part of the present 
reign, many efforts were made to 
produce reform in various depart- 
ments. A memorable struggle tru 
attempted to free the clergy of the 
establishment from the enslaving 
shackles of a subscription to articles, 
which the most, thus called upon, 
had not examined, and of the tew 
who examined, the majority dis- 
approved. E'mdsey, Jebb, Wakd- 
field, Disney, Tyrwbitt, Maty, 
Blackburue, and some others, names 

Dubiin, November 10. 
• We are informed that a treaty is at 
present on foot, for the sale of the Du- 
cal Pilate, Leimter-house, to the Dublin 
Society. The Senate-bouse is now a bank. 
Powerscourt-bouse, a stamp-office. AlcU 
borough-house, an academy. The Archie- 
piscopat Palace, Shelburne-house, Rowley- 
house, Annesley-house, a barracks; and 
the principal houses in Sackville-street, 
Kildare-ttreet, hotels. So much for the 
union. 
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illustrious for their virtuous struggles, 
to free themselves from i heir degrad- 
ing bonds, were forced to succumb, 
so far as related to carrying the 
favourite and necessary reform, al-- 
though most «? them virtuously re- 
deemed themselves, aud established 
their consistency , by resigning their 
livings in the church, whilst their, 
opponents,, Warburton, Hurd, Hal- 
lifax, and Hmcheliffe, received 
their rewards by being, placed on 
the episcopal bens'h* The accom- 
modating Faley, who by his : sophis- 
tical attempt* to reconcile contra- 
rieties, and to loll conscience asleep 
by the soothing and trimming dot- 
trine, that the thirty-nine articles 
were not necessarily to be believed, 
although subscribed in a form, and 
as articles' of ;peace, like most men 
dishonestly attempting a dishonour* 
able mean, was reprobated by the^ 
men of sturdy integrity, as doing 
the greatest injury to the cause of 
reform, while the mitre was with- 
held from him by the high church 
party, by reason of bis not goii>g 
alJ lengths with them- The upright, 
straight forward Jebb, once remark- 
ed, " I am not offended with the 
tories : they act according to their, 
nature : the prostitute whiga offend 
me more, and the slumbering whigs 
most of all." 

These circumstances by which the, 
virtuous eflbrts of the advocates of 
reform were .defeated, and their op- 

* A recent clerical instance proves that 
government still retains its power and in- 
clination to aid its supporters, and points 

out a way to rise in the church. : — 

Thorpe, a clergyman of the evangelical 
stamp, a zealous supporter of Bible So- 
cieties, and the fashionable externals of 
the present day, has lately published a 
political pamphlet against Catholics; de- 
dicated to the Earl oi Liverpool, and has 
since received a living said to he worth 
=£.900 a year. There is a species of ex- 
ternal godliness, which is often found to 
be « great gain." 



ppneqts advanced to woeldly hon-, 
ours, could not fail to operate on 
the selfish to put honesty out of 
fashion, as not beiug the ready way 
to preferment, and had an injurious 
effect to damp the honest enthusi- 
asm of young mi ads by. the debas-. 
ing influence of the maxims of 
worldly policy. . Innumerable in- 
stances followed of a like tendency,, 
ia which honesty was. left to the 
internal reward of conscious virtue, 
and apostacy was rewarded. Pitt, 
alter sacrificing his early opinion* 
to the demon of ambition, and the, 
lust of power, was advanced to a> 
thorny pre-euiineiite, and an ephent> 
eral and unmerited popularity^ 
while his great riyal Charles Jainea, 
Fox, was on account of. bis super-- 
tor honesty, .less a favoiM-ite either 
with the ; court, or a large proportion, 
of the people. 

The effects of. the war have like- 
wise superinduced a predisposition 
for a sycophantic mean ness, aud a ser- 
vile submission As the expenditure 
of the war increased, the capabili- 
ties of government to extend more 
widely the means of corruption 
also increased in the multiplication, 
of civil. and military employments, 
extending their cancerous roots iqjo 
the bosoms, of a large proportion ojf 
the families in the empire. Under 
such a fatal combination of circuity 
stances, it is not to be wondered af, 
that public spirit decays, that apathy 
increases, and the more open dis- 
play of corruption exhibits its Uu> 
blushing front* 

These causes of debility and de- 
cay are common to all parts of the 
t-mpire, aiid our country has it* 
lull share of the contagion, " tlie 
leal forerunner of a geneial rotj|' 
Ir Englaiid occasional symptoms cjf 
p blic spirit occur.* In Ireland,,* 

• See the report of the Hampden Club 
in favour of parliamentary reform u page 
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resemblance Mr public spirit some* 
times appears, but ii is too much coo- 
fined to localities, unexpanded by a 
liberal comprehension of the gener- 
al interests. Catholic emancipa- 
tion, good, necessary, and just in 
itself, is secondary to parliamentary 
refoidi, inasmuch as a whole is 
greater than a pan. Indeed u is by 
no means probable, that tbe former 
can take place without the latter ; 
for the Voice of justice will be far 
more likely to be heard in a reform>- 
ed parliament. Id this great work, 
it would be extremely desirable to 
see Great Britain and Ireland inti- 
mately uuited, to the utter exclusion 
of all narrow, prejudices on either 
side. If Britain discover a mean 
partiality towards * younger sister, 
Ireland retaliates in full measure in- 
a reciprocation of unfriendly feel- 
ing, and despises to receive the 
lessons of more matured experience 
in tbe cause of freedom. Britain 
in some' cases is meanly selfish, and 
grudges tbe prosperity of a sister, 
and treats her too much as a rival. 
Justice seldom lies in extremes. 
Let Ireland in her turn be just to the 
merits, the intelligence, and in spite 
of national pride, it may be safely 
added; to the superior civilization oi 
.England. The deeds ot England to- 
wards rival nations, are generally 
haughty and insolent. 4 similar 
conduct is frequently used towards 
Ireland. For these unjustifiable as- 
sumptions, let Britain, "trident 
beaier of the seas," be coudemued, 
but let the censure be on the broad 
and comprehensive ground of prin- 
ciple. Her deeds are wrong, very 
wrong in these points, and as such 
deserve to be stigmatised with tbe 
just, and higb toned censure of moral 
indignation, but they would equally 
deserve-strongly marked reprobation, 
even if .ibe admitted Ire laud to' a'f ufi 
share in her unjust domination. The 
laws of justice are immutable, and 



ought not to be subject to those 
moral perversions, which would 
stamp actions as crimes or virtues, 
in proportion as we ate permitted to 
partake in them. Notwithstanding 
the unweighed assertions of national 
vanity, Ireland has scarcely a chance 
of succeeding in the cause of parlia- 
mentary reform, without a hearty 
co-operation, with the sound refortn- 
iug portion of the British nation, and 
in some measure following in the 
wake of their mightier aud more 
efficient efforts. 

In the mean time, if we do not 
receive a radical cure for the exist- 
ing evils of our situation in a parlia- 
mentary reform, Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and- relief from the oppres- 
sions of file Orange system, and if 
these indispensable remedies are for 
a time delayed, it affords satisfaction, 
to find that some of the Judges are 
turning their attention in their late- 
charges' to the amelioration of our 
country. The charge of Justice 
Fletcher forms an important era in, 
the manner of managing the juris- 
prudence of Idle country,* and it is 
reasonable to calculate, that it will 
make a powerful impression on. the 
public mind in Great Britain, by re- 
moving misrepresentations, and giv- 
ing a clearer and more authentic 
view of our real situation. Justice. 
Day in his late charge to the Grand 
Juries of the county and the city of 
Dublin,f has followed in the same 
laudable manner. He notices the 
quiet of Dublin* as compared with 
London, and proves that this is not 
the lawless country, which some for 

il i i i i » =ggg==— -g- 
' * Tbi» excellent charge, after being re- 
printed in a cheap form in Belfast, and 
dispersed through the country, hat bee* 
eagerly bought up to the amount of many 
thousands, by persons of all ranks Anira- 
pnf«ion on tioer paper has also been seat 
from Belfast, to the members of both 
houses of parliament. 

f For this document see page i IS, 
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sinister purposes have represented it 
to be. He likewise exposes the in- 
conveniences attendant on the pre- 
sent system of taxation for roads by 
Grand Juries. Jobbing under this 
head is carried on to a shameful de- 
gree, by many of our country 'squires, 
and requires the speedy correction 
of the Legislature, if they could 
spare so much time as to attend to 
the interests of the people, by culti- 
vating the arts of peace, and lighten- 
ing the many burdens and grievan- 
ces to which war, that bane of socie- 
ty, both as to its comforts and morals, 
has given rise, and which has not 
left leisure to attend to more impor- 
tant concerns. 

Great pains are taking in attempts 
to prove the necessity of Secretary 
Peele's Peace Preservation Act. It 
has only been enforced in the baro- 
ny of Middlethird in the County of 
Tipperary, and many exaggerated 
accounts are published of disturban- 
ces in that district, to strive to make 
out a good case to justify the go- 
vernment for the introduction of 
this act. Within its bounds an at- 
tempt was lately made to rob the 
mail-coach, and the coachman and 
an outside passenger were badly 
wounded. This outrage, however 
shocking, is but too common in o- 
ther parts of Ireland, and also in 
England, and affords no proof of a 
greater disposition to commit crimes 
in Middlethird, than exists in other 
places. But thus men labour to dis- 
tort facts in support of their favour- 
ite plans. About the same time the 
Derry mail-coach was fired at near 
Drogheda, and a ball passed be- 
tween the guard and a passenger, 
but as no political purpose was to 
be served in this latter case, the af- 
fair passed over without any notice. 
So much for the impartial relation 
of facts by our Irish press ! 

In our last retrospect, mention 
»vas made of au Orange constable 



at Clough being convicted at the last 
sessions at Downpatrick, for refus- 
ing to execute a warrant against a 
brother Orangeman, and thus es- 
sentially OBSTRUCTING THE 

course of justice ; and com- 
plaint was made that this conviction 
was not noticed -in any of our Bel- 
fast papers, or the Newry Telegraph. 
After a long interval a partial ac- 
count of this trial has been publish- 
ed, although care has been taken to 
sink the most material circumstance 
of the case, in which the system of 
Orange favouritism towards brothers 
was exhibited. Gross partiality is 
thus continued, and the press does 
not exhibit as in a true mirror a 
faithful account of our situation. 

The Ulster Recorder has been 
transferred from Newry to Belfast. 
Its temporary discontinuance was 
much regretted by many, and hon- 
est and anxious wishes are enter- 
tained for its future success. An 
independent spirited newspaper is 
much wanting in Ulster. The friends 
to liberality and freedom should not 
content themselves merely with 
kind wishes. They are called upon 
to let the experiment of a free press 
be fairly tried, by taking the paper, 
and especially by aiding it by send- 
ing their advertisements, the most 
essential support of a newspaper. 
If the Ulster Recorder should inter- 
fere with the interests of any other 
paper, let it be remembered that an 
editor who lends himself to be an a- 
gent in an infamous trick, has no 
claims on the liberal portion of the 
public, who will not readily forget 
the distribution of papers many 
hours before the usual time of pub- 
lication, at Antrim, on the morn- 
ing of a memorable trial, for the 
dishonourable purpose of prejudi- 
cing men, who were to be called 
upon to act as jurors. In vain can 
such a mail attempt to excuse him- 
self bv alleging the dfead of Or- 
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ange intimidation, threatening to 
set up a rival paper, if he did not 
make his a party paper in their fa- 
vour, and that he was forced to act 
in a manner contrary to his inclina- 
tion. If such a fact exist, and con- 
science in a certain quarter can bear 
witness to its existence, it proves 
the extent to which the system of 
Orange intimidation is carried, and 
the meanness of the man who could 
be influenced by such base motives 
in the exercise of his public duty. 

Notwithstanding all the dreadful 
consequences attendant on warfare,* 
and though "war's least horror is 

* Bad passions are not easily charmed by 
a song. In the present hallucination of 
the intellect, in the raging mania for war, 
the following beautiful lines from Lord 
Byron's last poem, Lara, if they do not a- 
bate the paroxysm, may at least, by a just 
description of the horrors of "the tent- 
ed field," interest our readers, and im- 
press ou such of them as are not too far 
gone, a dislike of the horrid trade, in 
which many so unfeelingly delight. 

"Day glimmers on the dying, aud the dead, 
The cloven cuirass, and the helmless head ; 
The war-horse masterless is on the earth, 
And that last gasp hath burst his bloody 

girth, 
And near t yet quivering with what life 

remaio'd, 
The heel that urg'd him, and the hand 

that rein'd ; 
And some too near that rolling torrent 

lie, 
Whose waters mock the lip of those that 

die; 
That panting thirst which scorches in the 

breath 
Of those who die the soldier's fiery death, 
'n vain impels the burning mouth to crave 
One drop — the last — to cool it for the 

«r. * r3Te; 

with felble and convulsive effort swept, 

Their limbs along the crimson'd turf have 

Crept ; 
The faint remains of life such struggles 

waste, 
"lit yet they reach the stream, and bend 

Tk J° tM " ; 

>ney feel it* freshness, and almost par- 
take 



the ensanguined field," yet no sooner 
a peace, or perhaps only a hollow 
truce is patched up in Europe, than 
the war-loving propensities of a great 
majority of the population of tbe 
British Islei, is turned to fresh scenes 
of carnage in the United States of 
North America. It is certain ly 
dis^raceful to our humanity to 
acknowledge, that from various 
causes this war is popular, with 
a large portion of the people. 
Sordid motives influence this gener- 
al propensity both among young ami 
ol<). Even with the young, military 
glory is no longer a passion ; it is a 
sordid calculation of interest. Glad 
to escape frorn the discipline of the 
school and of the father, youths are 
dazzled with the splendid trappings, 
and licenciousnessi of a military life. 
It affords relief from the dull ennui' 
of domestic scenes, and since Lord 
Wellington has drawn the grand 
prize in the lottery of war, visions 
of glory, and of high rank, dance be- 
fore their youthful imaginations. 
The army is composed generally of 
the nnst thoughtless part of the cdtn ■ 
munity, mid affords an outlet for the 
dissipated of higher rank, and the 
profligate of the lower classes. The 
army receives theui all as into a 
common sewer. Tbe service of his 
country, and the soldiers boast of 
honour, are mere idle words. Both 
officers and soldiers serve not their 
country for nought, but for the lucre 
of their pay ami emoluments. Nor 
are tbe motives of those who send 
their sons into the army more hon- 
ourable. They shift tbe burden of 
maintaining them off themselves on 
tbe community. Such parents may 
necessarily be expected to be advo- 
cates for the war system. Tbey are 



Why pause? No further thirst have 

they to slake 

It is unquench'd, and yet they feel it not, 
It was an agony— but now forgot !" 
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joined by a host of others, who ac- 
tuated by commercial avidity, and 
many other simitar causes of greed, 
teagoe themselves to the war faction, 
till almost the entire country become 
interested in the continuance of war 
as in some shape or other promoting 
their selfish interests, although the 
general interest, and even the wel- 
fare of the country are endangered 
by a continuance of the war. The 
numbers thus clamorous for war re- 
semble the Highland chieftains in 
feudal times, who are said to have 
joined to their grace before dinner, 
the petition, " Lord turn the world 
upside down, that chieftains may 
make hread out of it." 

The sanguinary manner in which 
the American war is carried on, adds 
a still more horrid feature to a pic- 
ture already sufficiently disgusting. 
The burning of the public buildings 
at Washington, is attempted to be 
justified by the excesses committed 
by the Americans in Canada, al- 
though these excesses have been 
formally disavowed by their govern- 
ment. The British' comtuct apptnrs 
to have not had the effect expected 
front 'it. The Aniericarvs have since 
shewed 'a more' determined disposi- 
tion to suspend all mternar differen- 
ces, and to unite in the common cause 
to repel the hjvadews. War appears 
to be.peculiarly urged against litera- 
ture. The printing press of poor 
Gales, of the National Intelligencer, 
has not-only been destroyed^ but the 
public library at Washington* has 



* The following. Impromptu is taken 
from the Monthly Repository of Theology 
and General literature — 
K On a late « spirited danh,' in which * no 
vestige of public property escaded de- 
struction," according to the cool historic 
language of the despatches, and among 
other things Printing Prksses and 
Tsrpes were consumed or spoiled, un- 
der the careful eye of the commander 
of the expedition. 



been burned, contrary to the exam- 
ple of the Cossacs at Paris. 

Many of the conductors of the 
news-paper press, both in England 
and Ireland, for sordid motives, 
flatter the prejudices of the people 
in favour of the American war. E- 
ven the Morning Chronicle which 
boasts so much of its whiggism and 
pure character, attempted to sanc- 
tion the popular delusion, and spoke 
with approbation of the " brilliant 
dash" at Washington, although since 
it has been honestly reproved by the 
Examiner for its base concessions 
and truckling for favour and gain, 
and since Whitbread with his cha- 
racteristic boldness of faithful inde- 
pendence, has reprobated the war, 
the tone of this organ of the Whig 
party is somewhat changed, and 
some sentiments, by way of recant- 
ing its former ones are now ex- 
pressed. 

The opposition party in Parlia- 
ment, with the honourable excep- 
tion of Whitbread, have hitherto 
discovered nothing of principle in 
their opposition to ministers oh the 
subject of the American war. They 
blame the manner of carrying on 
the war as not being sufficiently -e- 
nergetic, especially in the naval de- 
partment,' rather than reprobate the 
war itself, and the excesses commit- 
ted in the execution of it by land. 

If the Americans should succeed 



" If next to virtue, it be best 

To hide a vkUut itain, 
The maxim praises may suggest 

For Britain's warlike train : 
" Their rage 6rst headlong wraps in Bo®* 

Columbia's civic towers, 
But prudent next, averse to famt, 

Her utt-tatt prai devours." 
Another* 
" 'Gainst ink and type, If soldiers ragei 

Do not their zeal condemn r 
For type and ink in •vary age 

Fierce war have made Ottfthw." 
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in attacking some of <vir sea-port 
towns, and the supposition is not 
unsupported by probability, we 
wouid have an opportunity of view- 
ing the attack on Washington ap- 
plied to ourselves, aad would thin 
propably denominate an attempt to 
land, and make a rapid movement 
through a country, and a still more 
hasty retreat, by a different mvne 
from " a brilliant dash.'' The des- 
truction of all public property, and 
some private, would then receive the 
same character from us, as similar 
acts are now called in America. 

The British situation in Canada 
has been disastrous ; and if 2000 
British troops of those lately serv- 
ing in France, have, as is assert- 
ed, deserted to the Americans, an 
additional proof is received of the 
impolicy of the war, and of the 
impossibility of conquering a free 
people, who if they are only true 
to themselves, will be able to defy 
the whole force of Britain, and of 
her conquering legions, powerful 
as against the conscripts and mili- 
tary tools of Bonaparte, but impo- 
tent against freemen, contending 
for their civil and religious rights, 
and all which men hold dear in so- 
ciety. Indeed the present contest 
is totally different from the strug- 
gle in France. Bonaparte deserv- 
ed to fall unpitied, because he was 
a military despot, and had desert- 
ed the cause of liberty, but in 
America the case is totally different. 
There the cause of the liberty of 
the world is driven, as almost to 
its last trench. Fears may be en- 
tertained of its being banished from 
Europe, under the present strange 
retrogression. May it retain its 
ascendancy in America, and over- 
come internal opposition, and ex- 
ernal force. 

Justice was principally with the 
Americans in the original grounds 
of quarr«l, according to a just »u- 
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terrtrHUion of international law, 
although not according to thi new 
fas uo. led doctrines of the "maritime 
code," or in otlier words, the law 
of the strongest, a system under 
whi';h France tyrannized by land, 
and Britain no less unjustly by sea. 
International law, instead of being 
ruled by the corrupt maxima of per- 
verted morality, issuing from civi- 
lians, and the judges of admi- 
ralty courts, ought to proceed on 
the principles of common honesty, 
which guides the conduct of fair 
men towards each other in private 
life. The orders in council were 
an injust infringement on neutral 
rights. The tardy reluctant policy 
of the British Cabinet protracted 
the abandonment of these orders 
too long ; and in the mesa time, 
before their repeal was known in 
America, that government had 
declared war. Besides this viola- 
tion of neutral rights, and the 
assumption of paper blockades, 
another British invasion of the 
rights of neutral nations, the im- 
pressment of American seamen at 
the caprice of the autocrate of a 
British man of war, was an intole- 
rable grievance. Yet on this subject, 
America made a concession, which 
in justice ought to have settled the 
dispute, by passing a law, making 
it criminal in their citizens to em- 
ploy a British subject in their 
ships. Thus stand the original 
grounds of quarrel. In the pro- 
gress of the negotiation, British 
ministers have unwisely advanced 
additional claims, by requiring a new 
line of boundary, and the erection 
of an Indian frontier. Claims so un- 
reasonable have united the Ameri- 
cans still more in q. common inte- 
rest, and in great measure changed 
the character of the war. The 
president wisely paid that deference 
due to a free people, by laying the 
state of the negotiation before con- 
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gress, that the people might see 
how their interests were managed) 
during the progress of the business, 
and the effect has Deen to promote 
unanimity. The British ministry 
complain of the unfairness of this 
proceeding, yet it is so far from being 
unfair, that much would be gained 
to the real freedom of our boasted 
constitution, if ministers at home, 
were under the necessity of making 
similar early disclosures : thus ren- 
dering homage to a free people, 
who ought to be consulted in their 
own affairs. This difference be- 
tween the constitutions of Britain 
and America, is the cause of Ame- 
rica being disliked by the servile 
tools of. power, and induces the 
lovers of liberty to consider the con- 
stitution of the Unite*! States, as 
almost the last refuge of freedom 
in the present times. 

Affairs in Europe wear a threats 
niug aspect,! and.it may be allowed 
to doubt from the circumstances, 
which have already transpired, whe- 
ther the intentions, of the crowned 
heads, and the, negotiators now as : 
seiubled at the Congress ajt Vienna, 
are honest. ; The consistent friends 
of liberty entertain no hankerings 
after Bonaparte. If Moreau has 
justly appreciated his military ta- 
lents, even as a commander, his 
only point of glory, he deserves 
no respect. .Moreau. is stated to 
have declared, " that he was not 
sparing of nhe blood of his sol- 
diers, which he made to flow in 
torrents." But are things better 
now in France? The feebleness 
and superstition of the Bourbons, 
joined with the conning and knav- 
ery of Talleyrand, and of the Mar- 
shals, with the military ardour of 
the latter, afford a strange conjunct 
tion, hostile alike to the internal 
quiet of France, and to her main- 
taining, peaceaMe relations with the 
•ther powers of Europe. Besides, 



still more to embroil the affray, 
the ancient parliaments of France, 
by an injudicious remonstrance, 
are anxious to claim the restoration 
of the old regime, as relates to their 
body, and the clergy bring forward 
the name of Louis the 16th pro- 
mising, if he lived, to uestore great 
er power to the Church, as a strata,- 
gem to get something in the- general 
scramble, each for himself and his 
order. 

Let us now view the scramble on 
a larger scale at Vienna. Bernar 
dotte stays away to secure his share 
pf the spoil in Norway. Hanover 
gains accession of territory, and the 
higher title of King, after, the imi- 
tation of Bonaparte's, mode of mak- 
ing Kings, which like his other 
plans was first ridiculed, and then 
imitated. Then Saxony is to be 
added to Prussia. This, is a still 
more infamous imitation pf the 
French system of spoliation. It-is 
au hypocritical affectation of justice 1 , 
to blame Bonaparte^ and not exe- 
crate acts of similar atroqity in., the 
allies. The Kingof Prussia through- 
out the late transactions, under a 
sombre appearance discovered great 
duplicity and hauteur of chaj'acter, 
Df Alexander of Russia better hopes 
were entertained, but his consenting 
to the cutting up of Saxony for the 
aggrandisement of sovereigns, is 
contrary, to the tone of moderation 
he assumed, and his motives are 
still more questionable, as it is likely 
he will seek an equivalent, probably 
in Poland. Europe is thus to bs 
parcelled out as an estate, in which 
the people are accounted asinothing, 
and are only considered as mere 
herdg, or in the feudal style, " ad- 
scripts glebae," transferred with the 
soil. Even independently of con- 
siderations of justice to the people, 
the King of Saxony is,treaied with 
injustice. He remained faithful to 
his engagements with Bonaparte* 
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and for this act the liberators of 
Europe, the restorers of social or- 
der, including the highly-praised 
Alexander, drive him from the go- 
vernment of Saxony, without ask- 
ing the consent of the people, over 
whom he ruled. Such are the max- 
ims and morality of Kings ! 

The imbecility of British minis- 
ters has become increasingly appar- 
ent since the opening of the session 
of Parliament. In the debates on 
the state of the finances, and on the 
subject of the American war, their 
feebleness is apparent, more espe- 
cially as they are without their chief 
talker, the plausible Castlereagh, ab- 
sent on his mission to the Congress 
at Vienna. Yet these are the men, 
who are said to have assisted in li- 
berating Europe, and in bringing 
the system of Pitt to a consumma- 
tion. Chance alone aided them, in 
the share they apparently had in the 
events which led to the peace of 
Paris. Time strips off the disguises 
which may for a time cover imbe-' 
cility ; and it is now evident tha) 
the reverses in France were owing 
to the mistakes of Bonaparte, ana 
not to the exalted genius of British 
ministers' 

The calling together of Parlia- 
ment 'before the usual period has 
proved 1 to the most incredulous, 
unless they wilfully persist in keep- 
ing their eyes closed, that though 
peace is restored in Europe, the 
burdens of the war have been so" 
great, and the loans so immense^ 
that from these causes, the conti- 
nuation of the war with America, 
and the high peace establishment 
which is to be kept, the burdens of 
the country will be very little lessen- 
ed, that the property-tax and the 
other war taxes are likely to be con- 
tinued, arid that the' restrictions oh 
the bank to pay in speeie will not be 
taken- off, or rather in other more 
appropriate words, a farther 
exemption will be granted them* 



not to pay their debts. Such 
are the distressing prospects of 
our financial situation. Yet with 
all this accumulation of debts and 
taxes the blood-suckers of the state 
do not abate of their demands. In 
this jobbing age, the Canning job 
stands pre-eminent. ' By it the flip- 
pant George Canning gets £.\l>,00O 
per annum, as ambassador to the 
court of Portugal, a court at which 
it has not been customary to have 
an ambassador, and although the 
ctmrt even does not now reside at 
Lisbon. His friends get places and 
titles, a.- A all this profusion to pur- 
chase his silence, that he may not 
annoy the present puny ministers, by 
firing off against them his noisy but 
harmless pop-guns; But even of 
these, knowing their own weakness; 
they are afraid, arid thus the nation 
for their ease, although so ill able 
to bear such profligate profusion, 
are saddled with thie additional «x- 



pense. 



K. 



The following letter came to the hand 
of (he writer of th« Utter part of the 
Retrospect, just as he had finished h!» share 
of the public labour. Some mar account 
the death of a virtuous nam, such as was 
Edward Rjushton, of Liverpool, unworthy 
to be. recorded among the interesting oc- 
currences ol ['the month. The writer 
forms a very different conclusion, and feels 
much mdre interest in ' the benefactors, 
than in the dettroyefs of the human rwe; 
The character of Edward Rtfthton stands 
on a proud rtfe-emineocejiwhencampared 
with a Genera! " doing bloody deeds," 
and dyfng on " the gory bed" of battle. 

EtrWr Rttshton did much for the cause o* 
gen eral philanthropy. At ad'early' period' of 
his life, his sight received an injury, from 
which' it wasonly partially restored late in 
life, from his elettiont while an apprentice 
on board a slave-ship, in assisting to rtv 
lieve the necessities of his brethren' of the 
sable racii among whom an infectious le- 
ver had broken out. Through life he 
maintained a conshuent character for genu- 
ine patriotism and philanthropy, and had 
lew equals 'in the tirm adherence to 
Cted principles of virtue, and au honour- 
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able and inflexible independence of mind, 
amid tbe difficulties of a situation of which 
great wealth was not a constituent part. He 
had better than riches. He possessed the 
honesty and true nobility of indepen- 
dence. 

In the next number of the Magazine, 
some short sketch of bis life, and a more 
full delineation of his character, maybe 
expected. 

Mr DXAK SIR, 
Sensible how deeply you appreciated the 
worth of our mutually valued, though I 
regret to add, late friend, Edward Rush- 
ton, I deem it my duty to inform you of 
the death of this excellent man, who de- 
parted on Tuesday morning, the 22d inst, 
after an illness of two days' continuance. 
This inestimable character has been lost to 
his family, his friends, and society, by per- 
severing too tenaciously in the use of the 
Eau Medicinale, which had proved effect- 
ual in removing the gout from his limbs on 
several occasions, but recently it so power- 
fully affected hit constitution as to render 
it incapable of sustaining an attack of apo- 
plexy, which was the immediate cause of 
his dissolution. His benevolent disposition 
and just principles are well known to you. 



His amiable daughters and son are inconsol- 
able ; they have indeed suffered an irre- 
parable loss, for his conduct in private 
iife was not i.nly perfectly irreproachable, 
but highly meritorious. I so truly estimat- 
ed his exemplary qualities of head and 
heart, as to feel the privation of such a 
friend very deeply. On Friday we per- 
form the last melancholy duty. 

Grieved at such a lamentable occasion 
for addressing you, I remain, dear Sir, 
your sincere friend, 

Liverpool, Nov. 24, 1814. — — — 

His death is announced in the Liver- 
pool Mercury on the following terms . 

Died, on Tuesday morning, Mr. Edwd. 
Rush ton, bookseller, Paradise-street. It 
may be truly said of him, that a more ex- 
alted character has seldom appeared in 
any age, or in any country. He was gift- 
ed with a bold and vigorous genius; and 
his poetic talents, too well known to need 
our panygeric, were fearlessly employed 
in the cause of Philanthropy, of Peace, 
of Freedom, and of the best interests of his 
fellow creatures. Alike just and generous, 
it was literally true of him, that, " The 
world was his country, and doing good his 
religion." 
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ON Tar ilNTI-ORABCE PETITION. 

CrtSHEHtN, 

1 have observed with pleasure, that some 
part of ypur Monthly Retrospect is always 
devoted to the consideration of the more 
immediate grievances of this part of Ire- 
land ; and accordingly that the Orange 
associations, which indeed form the princi- 
pal of those grievances, has uniformly 
called forth your marked attentien and 
reprobation. The petitions against these 
societies have, of course, a natural claim 
on your protection. Much do 1 wish that 
your neighbours in the newspaper press, 
with such an example so near them, could 
be induced to quit that neutrality which 
is so unfriendly to the cause of justice, 
and to take an active part with those whose 
efforts they cannot but approve. To ob- 
tain the protection of tbe laws for the 
people, to unite, all in the bonds of peace 



and mutual confidence, is surely a high and 
honourable object ; nor can I account 
for the inactivity of the Belfast Chro- 
nicle in such a cause, except it proceed 
from a dread of displeasing any body. Whe- 
ther the dread of displeasing the Orange 
gentry can be termed in all cases, a narbii 
sensibility, I will not pretend to decide. 
Certain it is, the Orangeman, strong in im- 
puted loyalty, will not be easily recon- 
ciled to the opposition that is made to bia 
faction. This people in general are too 
mystical to be accessible to reason. Some 
of them there are whom you can reason 
with ; and whom the conviction of truth, 
and an honest shame, have driven from 
all public connexion with the body. But 
with the aggregate, with the Orange mass, 
there is no effectual mode of arguing, 
but — petitioning against them. 

" And will this argument be effectual ? 
Or what use in preferring new petitions 
against an association whem the parlia- 
ment and the government have refused 



